The Flowering Court

fancy, on the blue seashore, open to the winds, in a white pirate
town. The fishing boats, curved like a sickle or a scimitar, pitch
and toss upon the back of the blue monster. So vast is the At-
lantic Ocean that even its midday calm is troubled. And, at sun-
set, the white sails blow in like swallows, cutting and tacking
below the eaves of the white houses.

The rest of the town, if it be Sallee, has its hooded women who
show no more than one eye, like daughters of the Cyclops. Their
white wrapped forms, hooded in their burnouses, are ghosts or
shadows along the whitewashed alleys. They walk so slowly, and
so silently, the folds of the burnouse held closely with one hand.
There is only that one eye showing, and a pair of hands. And so
they go, like ghosts, into the shadows of their houses. It is a town
of fanatics and religious zealots. But all this is changed within the
Fondouk. And we allow our fancy to play upon their turbans and
bright colours. We take away that court again to the hottest of
the South. Here, too, we build it in luxury, giving silks for cot-
tons. They have silken turbans and silken dresses. They walk
barefoot, with henna'd feet, or upon pattens, the chioppines of
Hamlet. Their fingertips, and not their fingernails, are henna'd.
And we can have music and dancing. But it is still the Fondouk.
They are imprisoned by the freedom of their morals, for ever
priestess or sorceress, human, but not like other human beings, a
race apart, the Gitanas or bayaderes of the town. Where do they
come from? The mysterious and unknown South. From little red-
walled towns, with flat-roofed houses of one storey where they
live, or are brought down by tribesmen from the mountains.
They are trained in schools of music and of dancing; or go to the
bare Fondouk to earn their living from the whitewashed walls
and wooden floors. These, however, have silken gowns down
to their feet, a mandoline in their hands, or little bells upon their
fingers. They are a company, a troupe of dancers, and we would
see them coming out from the arches into the moonlight, or
bowing their heads, and stooping, to pass below the orangetrees.
They are sitting, crosslegged; or one of them dances, as if chained
upon the ground, never lifting her feet.

It is a dress which flatters darkness and a smooth or tawny
skin. And it darkens, darkens. Here are no blonde maidens from
under the limetrees or the lindens. It darkens, yet lightens, for it
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